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All  Herons. 


presents  the  weekly 


ANir0Ul?C5:.aMT;    This  is  Wednesday— the  day  Station   

PPiIIvISR  FOH  TOwlT  FAE^/ESS  from  'che  United  States  Department  of  Agricul tare.  Th.e 
subject  for  discussion  this  week  is  P-BUOVATII'TG  THE  OLD  LATJIT. 

 oooooOooooo  

In  their  effort  to  economize  this  year  a  great  vzany  hone  owners  ore  trying 
to  make  the  old  lavTn  last  another  season. 

To  help  people  who  want  to  renovate  their  old  lawns  thi s    spring,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  suggestions  for  re- 
working old  lawns.     The  inforraation  is  fron  lawn  grass  specialists  of  the  Depart- 
ment,   .ind  here^s  their  message? 

As  a  rale,  it's  "better  to  make  a  new    lawn  than  it  is  to  try  to  rework  an 
old  lawn.    3ut  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  a  home  owner  had  a  good  excuse  for  holding  on  to  an  old  lawn,  it  is  thds 
spring  when  we're  all  stretching  the  dollar,  and  trying  to  make  it  go  as  far  as 
possible.    And  besides,  it  is  more  advisable  to  start  new  lawns  in  the  fall  of 
the  year, 

Tfliere  you  have  a  lawn  that  is  clear  of  we eds ,  and  has  at  least  a  half  a 
stand  of  grass  that  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  the  ground,  you  have  a  good 
foundation  to  work  on,  and  a  lawn  that  is  generally  worth  trying  to  improve. 

But  improving  a  lawn  is  not  a  hit  or  miss,  or  trust  to  luck  affair,  ITo 
indeed.    It's  more  definite  than  that.    And  if  you  want  to  improve  an  old  lawn  this 
spring,  or  any  other  spring  as  to  that  matter,  we  suggest  that  you  give  special 

attention  to  4  things — • — Fertilizing  Top-dressing  Llowing  and  TTater-' 

ing.      Did  you  get  those  points?    Fertilizing,  top-dressing,  mowing,  and  v/atering. 
Let's  take  up  those  points  :'ne  at  a  time  -fertilizing,  first. 

There  are  a  great  many  special  lavm.  fertilizers  on  the  market,  end.  nnst 
of  them  ere  good.    But  the'j  cost  money.    And  if  you  are  trying  to  economize  this 
spring  and  con.  get  poultry  manure,  or  sheep  manure,  without  pacing  mt  iruch  m'^ney 
for  it,  you  con.  ^ve  your  lawn  a  lot  of  good  plor.t  food  that  will  help  it  a  great 
deal  this  samnier.    And  your  results  v.'ill  be  even  better  if  ym  use  some  phosphate 
with  the  iiionure. 
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Most  lawn  grasses  gr^W  test  whbh  they  are  fed  on  a  fertilizer  that  contains 

balanced  proporti  .np  of  the  _S  raain  plant-.food  elements  ilitrogen — -.phosphorus—- 

and  potash.    After  phoSphoitis  and  potasii  have  been  supplied  the  inain  r eqjj-ireinent 
of  the  average  lawn  grass  is  a  good  supply  of  available  nitrogen.    That^s  especial- 
ly trae  during  the  spring  and  s"uiaraer  when  the  grass  is  growing  fast. 

Poultry  manure  and  sheep  manure  are  rich  in  nitrogen.    That's  why  th^  make 
a  good  fertilizer  for  the  average  lawn.    It's  because  they  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  becsaise  lawn  grasses  need  lots  of  nitrogen  during  the  growing  season. 

But  if  you  can't  get  the  manures  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  if  you  prefer 
to  use  a  commercial  fertilizer  on  your  lawn,  use  what  is  comnonly  called  a  "com- 

plete"  fertilizer  that  is  fairly  hi^    in  nitrogen  sach  as  a  6 — 8 — 4.  That 

means  6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  4  per  cent  of  potash. 

The  best  feed  for  a  lawn  grass  during  the  early  growing  season  is  a.  li^^t 
applica.tion  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  some  similar  rdtrogen 
fertilizer,  rich  in  the  kind  of  nitrogen  that  a,  plant  can  use  immediately — the 
kind  of  Tiitrogen  that  a  lawn  grass  needs  during  the  growing  season.    It  isn't 
advisable,  however  to  try  to  push  the  grass  in  hot  midsummer,  and  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer should  be  confined  to  early  spring,  ea.rly  s"uinner,  aiid  early  fa.ll. 

It's  all  right  to  use  bone  meal,  and  cottonseed  meal ,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  fertilizers  daring  the  fall,  and  i  n  some  cases  in  the  early  spring,  bat 
when  you  need  a  fertilizer  daring  the  growing  season,  use  either  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer that  is  hi gh    in  nitrogen,  or  just  plain  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulpha.te 
of  ammonia. 

A  good  way  to  put  on  nitrate  of  soda  during  the  growing  season  is  to  nix 
it  with  a.  finely  pulverized  soil  and  broadcast  the  mixture  over  the  law.  Tha-t 
method  prevents  the  nitrate  of  soda  from  "carjiing  the  grass- 
That' s  a  good  way  to  put  on  the  m.anur^.  too.    Successful  lawn  makers  say 
that  they  get  the  best  results  from  sheep  manure,  and  poultry  manure  when  they 
pulverize  the  ma.terial,  mix  it  with  a  fine  soil,  and  then  broadcast  it  over  the 
lawn,    '^ell-pulverized  manure  makes  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  lajvn,  but  lumpy 
manure  is  inconvenient  to  hajidle  and  is  unsi^tly  on  the  lawn.     So  when  you  use 
manures  on  your  la.wn,  be  sure  to  pulverize  the  material  thorou^ly,  azid  broads 
cast  it  evenly  over  the^  lawn. 

Now  let's  pass  to  top-dressing.    That's  the  second  point  in  the  improve- 
ment of  an.  old  lawn.    Fertilizing  is  first,  and  top-dressing  second. 

If  you  have  an  old  lawn  that  is  dotted  with  little  holes  ajtid  depressions 
a.bout  the  size  of  little  hen  eggs,  or  is  otherwise  rou^'   and  uneven  you  can  im- 
prove that  lawn  a  great  deal  by  filling  up  the  holes  with  good  dirt  from  the  gar- 
den or  woods,  or  with  a  mixture  of  well-pulverized  soil  and  manure. 

The  third  point  in  the  renova.ti^n  of  an  old  lawn  is  criwing.  Proper  movvi- 
ing  not  o-ily  makes  a.  lawn  more  beautiful,  but  it  actually  produces  a  better  sod. 
On  top  of  that  it  kills  some  weeds,  and  checks  the  growth  of  others. 
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Ordinary  Eowing  is  better  thaji  dldse  mowing.    Close  mowing  exposes  the  soil 
tO(  the  son,  and,  kialj  Causes  tkd  soil  to  dry  out  quickly  unless  you  keep  it  --an- 
usually  well  wateredi    0165^  mbMng  also  weakens  the  grass  plants  so  that  the 
rodts  are  poorly  developed, 

Successful  lawn  makers  say  that  for  all  kinds  of  grasses,  and  for  all  parts 
of  the  country,  they  get  the  "best  results  v/hen  they  set  the  lawn  mower  so  that  it 
will  cut  the  grass  about  1  1/2  inches  hi^.    That,  of  course,  is  for  general 
lawns,  and  does  not  apply  to  golf  greens,  or  special  lawns. 

A  lawn  is  ready  to  mow  v/hen  the  grass  i  s  2  or  3  inches  hi^.    And  contrary 
to  popular  opinion  it  does  noti  njure  young  grass  to  mov/  it,  provided  the  mower 
is  set  so  tliat  it  leaves  the  grass  about  11/2  inches  liigi.    During  crahgrass  sea- 
son, from  June  1  to  Sept.  1,  set  yo-ur  lawn  mower  as  hi^  as  possible  as  a  good 
growth  of  lawn  grass  helps  keep  out  the  cra,bgrass.    It's  better  to  make  frequent 
and  reg^ular  momngs  and  keep  the  grass  at  a  uniform  hei^.t  than  it  is  to  let  it 
get  too  tall,  and  then  cut  it  back  too  close.    It's  practically  impossible  to  mow 
a  lawn  too  much  unless  you  cut  the  grass  too  close.     So  don't  staxid  back  on  that 
account  if  you  like  to  push  the  lawn  mower,     The  more  you  push  the  lavm  mower, 
the  more  your  neighbors  will  compliment  your  lawn,  because  mowing  improves  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  most  laT.vn  grasses. 

The  fourth  and  last  point  in  the  renovation  of  an  old  lawn  is  Y.^atering. 
It  takes  lots  of  water  to  make  a  lawn.    And  a  lawn  is  rarely  ever  overwatered. 
Watering  is  good  for  a  lawn,  but  sprinkling  is  not  recommended.     Sprinkling  stimu^ 
lates  surface  rooting,  and  grasses  with  shallow  roots  play  out  in  dry  weather. 

So  if  you  want  your  old  lawn  to  stand  up  next  summer  when  it  gets  hot  and 
dry,   start  sooking  it  with  water  this  spring  so  that  it  will  form  a  deep  system 
of  roots.    And  remember  that  a  thorough  soaking  encourages  deep- root  development, 
and  that  one  good  soaking  is  worth  a  half  a  dozen  sprinklings. 

Finally,  don't  forget    the,t  the  grass  near  trees  needs  more  water  than  the 
grass  out  in  the  open;  and  that  grass  on  the  south,  and  west  exposures  that  get 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  needs  more  water  than  grass  in  more  protected  places. 

Aad  now  in  conclusion,  let  me  run  over  the  4  things  that  successful  lawn 
makers  bank  on  when  it  comes  to  improving  an  old  lawn,    Eere  they  are  as  outlined 
by  the  la^vn  grass  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

First,  give  the  old  lawn  a  good  fertilizing  so  that  the  grass  plants  will 
have  plenty  to  eat.    You  can  use  poultry  manure,  sheep  manure,  rich  dirt  from 
the  woods,  a  complete  fertilizer  that  is  hi^  in  nitrogen,  or  ordinary  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Second,  fill  in  the  little  ."-oles  and  depressions  in  the  lawn  vdth  rich  dirt 
from  the  woods,  or  with  a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  manure  and  soil.  Some 
people  call  that  top-dressing  the  lawn. 

Third,  get  in  behind  the  lawn  mower  and  keep  it  going  at  regular  intervals 

throu^out  the  season.    Don't  cut  close  but  often.    Set  the  lawn  mower  so  that 

it  will  cut  the  grass  about  1  1/2  inches  hi^.. 
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Fourth  end  last,  use  pleiity  di  water.    J^A  ips^  the  IkTsi-,  instead  of  just 
sprinkling  it.     Soaking  stimlates  deep  rooting,  and  that^g  what  the  grass  needs 
in  dry  wea^ther.    A  good  soaking  tmce  a  week  is  worth  laDre  than  a  li^t  sprihlcling 
every  day. 

So  if  you  want  to  make  the  old  lawn  last  another  season,  give  it  a  good 
fertilizing  this  spring,  keep  it  well  clipped  during  the  sumrner,  and  don't  let 
it  get  thirsty.. 


AimoUHCSimTT;     3liis  is  Station  in  concluding  the  weekly 

PHI  LIEU  102  T0V,1T  FAHIIIS  .from  the  United  States  Depart..ient  of  Agriculture.    -The  next 
TOVGT  F^lHl.ISH    talk  will  he  heard  from  this  station  at  this  sacne  time  one  week  from 
today.  , 
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PEILER  FOH  TOW  FARi-iERS. 


Wednesday,  April  12,  1933. 


FOR  BROADCAST  US3  OITLY. 


Speaking  Tir.e:     10  Llinutes. 


All  Regions. 


ArjOUITCa.HSTT!     This  is  the  period  for  Nei^ilDor  Thoirrpson's  weekly  PRII£ER  FOR  TOW 
FAR1;I3RS  iron  the  United  States  Department  of  AgriculturCo    And  this  week's  talk 
is  on  selecting  the  annual  fl o w on n^'  -plaiats  for  the  flower  garden. 


Selecting  the  annual  plants  for  the  flower  garden  is  like  working  one  of 
the  new  Jig-Saw  puzzles;  it»s  constractive,  interesting,  and  entertaining. 

1 1^  s  constructive  oecause  T;hen  you  make  a  good  selection  of  annual  flower- 
ing plants  you  can  add  to  the  "beauty  of  nearly  any  landscape.    It's  interesting 
"because  you  have  about  as  many  plants  to  select  froni  as  you  have  pieces  in  a 
Jig-Saw  puzzle.    And  it's  entertaining  becausej  as  a  rule,  the  people  who  like 
to  garden  get  a  "big  kick  out  of  watching  their  plants  grow  from  tiny  seeds  to 
beautiful  flowers. 

Annual  plants  grow  from  seed  to  seed  in  one  year.    That's  why  they  are 
called  annuals.    And  we  have  annual  flowering  plants  for  nearly  every  purpose, 
every  occasion,  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  every  type  of  soil,  and  for 
every  color  in  the  rainbo?/. 

",7e  have  plenty  of  plants,  all  right.    L'o  problem  there.    The  big  job  is 
to  pick  the  flowers  that  fit  best  into  your  particular  landscape  and  layout.  And 
that  brings  up  such  things  as  the  location  of  the  garden,  the  general  la3'-out  of 
the  grounds,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  and  the  trees,  and  shrubs. 

In  picking  a  spot  for  the  annual  flowering  plants,  bear  in  mind  that  most 
of  the  annual  flowers  like  sunshine .    The  more  sunshine  they  get,   the  better  they 
grow.    And  a  flower  bed  out  in  the  open  where  it  gets  lots  of  sunsliine  is  a  better 
place  for  most  of  the  annual  plants  than  a  bed  that  is  in  the  shade. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  niind  when  you're  picldLng  a  place  for  the  anjmal 
flowers  is  the  vi  ew    from  the  house.    Most  housewives  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the    ki tchen.      So  why  not  put  some  of  the  annual  flowering  plants  where  you 
can  see    them  from  the  kitchen  mndow? 

« 

If  you  want  to  get  the  most  pleasure  from  your  annual  flowering  plants,  put 
them  where  you  can  see  them  as  you  go  about  your  work.    Don't  stick  them  back  in 
corners  behind  buildings  and  trees  where  you  have  to  walk  clear  out  to  the  plants 
to  see  the  flowers. 
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I  'aiow  of  a  man  who  has  an  invalid  wife,  and  he  helps  her  pass  the  time 
while  he  is  at  the  office  hy  filling  the  yard  fall  of  the  flowers  that  she  likes, 
and  that  she  can  see  from  her  "bedroom  windoWo    And  "between  the  flowers  and  the 
radio,  she  enjoys  many  pleasant  hours  that  mi^it  otherwise  drag  misera"bly.  So 
"be  thoUjgjitfal,  when  you  locate  your  annual  flowering  plsnts. 

The  kind    of  annual  plants  that  you  select  for  your  flov/er  garden  depends 
on  your  laaidscape,  and  the  general  layout  of  your  grounds. 

If  you  have  hi^  "baildings,  or  fences,  or  places  that  you  want  screened 
from  view,  you'll  pro'ba"bly  want  plants  that  grow  "big  and  high  like  cosmos, 
zinnias,     castor- "beans,  sunflowers,  and  the  cornlike  plants  such  as  sorghum, 
"broomcorn,  and  feterita. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  edging  off  a  flower  "bed,  you'll  proba"bly 
want  some  of  the  low-growing  annuals  like  dwarf  nasturtiums,  petunias,  or  porta- 
laca. 

And  if  you  have  to  pat  your  annual  flowering  plants  where  there's  more 
shade  than  they  ought  to  have,  select  the  plants  that  do  "best  under  shady  condi- 
tions, such  as  delphiniums,  Canter"bary  "bells,  "basic etflowers,  and  forget-me-nots. 

Another  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  are  selecting  annual  flowering 
plants  is  the  period  of  "bloomo    You'll  get  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  out  of  your 
garden  if  you  have  something  in  hloom  all  the  time,  than  you  will  if  your  flowers 
all  "bloor-i  together  and  then  play  out. 

Bat  it  takes  planning  to  have  continuous  'Dlooming.     You  can't  shut  your 
eyes  and  say  "Eenie,  menie,  rm.r]y,  mo,"  and  then  pickup  the  first  flower  seeds 
that  your  hand  touches  vathout  running  the  risk  of  having  your  "blooming  period 
"bunched. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  yo::.  select  one  or  two  early  flowers,  several  mid- 
summer oloomers,  and  then  wind  up  with  one  or  two  late  "blooming  kinds,  you'll 
increase  the  "beauty  and  usefulness  of  your  ainual  flower  garden. 

Another  thing  to  lookout  for  wLaen  you  are  selecting  annual  flowering 
plants  is  the  color    of  the  flowers.     Some  colors  go  together  very  nicely,  while 
other  :  Colors  clash  and  figlit  among  themselves  every  time  they  get  together. 

You  donH  want  a  color  war  in  your  flower  garden,  and  the  "best  v/aj^  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  select  the  colors  that  harmonize  and  lend  added  attraction  to  the 
garden  instead  of  colors  that  glare  at  each  other  all  day  long, 

Sca.rlet  salvia  and  orcjige  zinnias  make  a  "bad  combination  "because  scarlet 
and  orange  don't  harmonize.    IT  either  do  red  and  purple,  or  purple  and  ""orae. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  "blue  larkspur  against  a  white  moon  flower  mekie  a  won- 
derful com"bination  ""oecause  the  white  in  the  mo  ^n  flower  "brings  out  the  olue  in 
the  larkspur,  and  the  "blue  in  the  larkspur  brings  out  the  wh-ite  in  the  moon 
flower. 
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Another  pair  of  annual  flov7ering  plants  that  loolc  well  together  is  a  bed 
of  yellow  or  bronze  zinnias  "bordered  with  blue  forget-me-nots.    Those  two  colors 
get  along  together  very  nicely. 

Fink  and  blue  make  a  good  combination,  too.    So  do  blue  and  v/hite.  And 
there  are  many  other  colors  that  make  good  combinations  for  the  flower  gajrden, 
and  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whJ.ch  colors  to  select  for  the  best  effect,  look 
over  the  colored  pages  of  a  good  seed  catalog,  and  you^ll  find  some  of  the  color 
combinations  that  produce  the  best  effect  in  the  flower  garden. 

Annual  flowering  plants  are  not  only  good  to  look  at  wiiile  they  are  grow- 
ing in  the  garden,  but  many  of  them  make  good  cut  flowers  for  the  table,  or  for 
special  occasions.    And  the  plants  of  some  of  the  aixaual  flowers  seem  to  produce 
more  and  be'oter  flowers  when  the  flowers  are  cut  freely  than  they  do  when  the 
blooms  are  left  on  the  plants.     Cosmos,  and  ziimias,  for  example.     'They  both  do 
better  when  the  flov/ers  are  cut  regularly  than  they  do  viien  they  are  left  on  the 
plants. 

Mr.  ?,  L.  Liulford,  floriculturist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  when  you  are  gro^^ing  anmal  fl:^wers  especially  for  cutting  pur- 
poses tha.t  it<s  a  good  idea  to  grow  them  in  the  vegetable  garden  where  3/ou  can 
plant  them  in  rows  and  cultivate  them  like  vegetables. 

Bat  he  says  that  it?s  perfectly  all  right  to  cut  the  flowers  growing  in  the 
borders  around  the  house  if  you  want  to,  provided  you  use  ordinary  care  and 
judgnent,  and  don't  leave  too  many  ugly  branches,  or  too  many  stubby  ends. 

And  now  I'll  name  Just  a  few  of  the  good  annual  flowering  plants  that  v/ill 
grow  in  nearly  any  garden  in  the  United  States.    I'll  name  only  a.  few  because 
the  list  runs  into  the  hundreds.    It  runs  from  the  modest  little  sweet  alyssum, 
to  the  gorgeous  zinnia,  the  majestic  ricinus,  or  castor  bean,  the  spreading  cosmos, 
the  ragged-headed  dahlia,  and  the  winding  vines,  and  includes  marigolds, 
calliopsis,  salvia,  annual  larkspurs,  love-lies-bleeding,  lupines,  periwinkles, 
petunias,  ageratum,  lobelia,  nastartium,     fou:-  0* clock,  balsam,  and  snow-on- the- 
mountain  and  if  you  want  an  annual  climbing  vine  add  to  that  list  the  Japanese 
morning  glory,  the  moon  vine,  the  cypress  vine,  or  the  scarlet  runner  bean,  and 
you'll  have  a  collection  that  vail  be  worth  its  weiglit  in  gold  y&ien  it  comes  to 
producing  a  profusion  of  annual  flov/ers.      Or  if  you  want  som^ething  unustial ,  try 
a  package  of  mixed  gourds e 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  run  over  the  things  that  may  help  you  to  malce 
a  better  selection  of  your  anaaual  flowering  plants  thn.s  year. 

rirst.  Select  plants  that  fit  in  with  the  heiglit  of  your  buildings,  fences, 
and  trees,  and  shrabs. 

Second,  Select  plants  that  will  give  you  a  continuation  of  blooms  througli- 
out  the  summer. 

Third,  Arrange  your  flowers  so  that  the  colors  vdll  blend  in  together  and 
increase  the  harmonious  effects  of  the  garden. 
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Fourth,  plant  your  annuals  out  in  the  open  v;here  they  can  get  plenty  of 
sunlight.    If  you  have  to  plant  some  of  them  in  partial  shade,  select  the  plants 
that  grow  "best  in  the  shade. 

And.  finally,  don't  forget  to  put  some  of  your  flov^ers  where  you  can  see 
them  from  the  Idtchen  window,  and  the  front  porch,  the  living  roomj  and  the  sun 
parlor,  so  yoti  can  see  and  enjoy  them  as  you  go  ahout  your  work. 


AMOmrCEI.IMT;      This  is  Station  in  concluding  the 

weekly  PSIIIER  FOR  TOWH  FAHSHS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Eepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture,  says  that  there  are  about  four  "breeds  of  pigeons  comraDnly  used  for  producing 
squa'cs. 

But  don't  asiE  me  what  is  the  Past    "breed  of  pigeons  for  raising  squa'os, 
"because  the  ""oest  "breed  on  one  market  mi  git  not  "be  the  "best  on  another. 

Buyers  on  some  markets  prefer  Zings.    On  others  they  like  Cameau,  Swiss 
Mondaine,  Homer,  or  some  other  breed. 

Taking  the  country  a.s  a  ^vhole,  I  suppose  i:x)st  people  prefer    good^siz ed 
squabs  tha,t  have  .light-colored  skins.    But  some  hotels  and  restaurants  v,rant  the 
smaller  squabs    because  they  are  cheaper.    If  you  v/ant  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
find  out  what  kind    of  squab  your    trade  prefers,  and  then  try  to  produce  that 
squab.    That's  virhat  successful  squab  raisers  do. 

But  don't  fail  to  use  good  breeding  stock.     Good  breeding  stock  is  impor- 
tant regardless  of  what  breed  you  keep.    I  know  from  years  of  experience  with 
pigeons  that  poor  breeding  stod-c  causes  many  failures  in  raising  squabs.    The  best 
ways  to  get  gpod    breeding  stock  are  either  to  raise  it  yourself,  or  get  it  from 
a  reli abl e  dealer. 

You  can't  tell  the  age  and  sex  of  pigeons  merely  by  looking  at  them.  You've 
got  to  take  the  dealer's  word.    And  unless  you  get  your  breeding  stock  from  a 
reliable  dealer,  you  have  no  way  of  actually  knowing  whether  you  are  getting  old, 
worn-out  pigeons,  and  too  mscay  male  pigeons,  or  a  good  flock  of  young,  thrifty, 
properly  mated  pigeons.     So  it  pa;^'-s  to  get  your  breeding  pigeons  from  a  reliable 
dealer,  preferably  from  a  dealer  who  guarantees  his  stock. 

You  can  buy  hen  eggs,  and  goose  eggs,  and  duck  eggs,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  eggs  on  the  market.    But  you  can't  buy  pigeon  eggs.    Pigeon  eggs  are 
never  sold,  never  hatched  in  the  incubator,  and  never  set  under  the  old  "settin" 
hen.    Pigeons  are  peculiar  birds  in  a  lot  of  ways,  and  particularly  so  idien  it 
comes  to  reproduction.    For  example; 
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Pigeons  sit  on  their  ovm  eggs.    And  I  sa;y  m gepns  because  "both  the  male  and 
the  feniale  sit  on  the  eggs.    The  male  usually  sits  on  the  eggs  from  aoout  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  aoout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  female 
stays  on  the  nest  the  rest  of  the  time.    They  work  in  shifts.- 

Hen  eggs  hatch  in  21  days,  turkey  eggs  in  28  days,  hat  it  takes  only  17 
days  for  a  pigeon  egg  to  hatch.    The  hen  pigeon  usually  laj^s  one  egg,  skips  a  feay, 
and  tlien  lays  again.    As  a  rule,  a  pigeon  hen  lays  only  two    eggs,   oefore  she 
starts  to  set.    Successful  pigeon  raisers  say  that  when  a  pigeon  lays  more  than 
two  eggs  it  is  "best  to  take  away  all  "iiat    two  eggs  from  the  nest;   oecause  a  pair 
of  pigeons  can't  raise  more  than  two  good  squaos  at  a  time.    A  squah  gets  all  its 
food  from  its  parents  until  it  is  about  ready  to  leave  the  nest,  and  the  pejrents 
have  a  big  job  to  supply  that  feed.    Soth      of  the  parent  birds  may  do  the  feeding. 
The  first  feed  is  a  thick,  creamy  mixto-re  called  "pigeon  milk"  which  the  parent 
pigeons  produce  in  their  own  crops.    Feeding  usually  takes  place  shortly  after  the 
parent  birds  have  eaten,  and  it  is  best  to  stay  awa£.^  from  both  the  squabs,  aiad  the 
parent  pigeons,  and  leave  them  entirely  alone  until  the  feeding  is  over.    If  you 
want  the  best  squabs,  leave  them  alone  at  meal  time, 

Lee  says  that  all  pigeons,  aiid  especially  squabs,  do  better  when  you  keep 
them  under  sanitary  conditions,  feed  and  wa-ter  them  at  regular  times,  and  then 
leave  them  alone.    I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  pigeons  are  peculiar  in  a  lot  of 
ways.    One  of  their  peculiarities  is  preferring  to  be  left  alone.     They  donH  like 
people  to  be  poking  around  them.     So  don't  disturb  your  pigeons  any  more  than  .you 
have  to . 

Uow,  if  the  parent  birds  die,  you'll  have  to  do  soraething  with  the  squabs. 
Sometimes  you  can  solve  that  problem  by  putting  the  orphan  squabs  in  another  nest 
that  has  only  one  squab,  and  sometimes  you  can't.    If  you  have  a  valuable  squab, 
you  can  try  artificial  feeding,  but  that  is  expensive.    It  takes  a  very  valuable 
squab  to  make  artificial  feeding  pay. 

A  pair  of  pigeons  will  produce  from  2  or  3  to  as  high  as  l2  or  14  pairs  of 
squabs  a  year.    Prom  7  to  8  pairs  of  squabs  is  the  average  for  the  larger  breeds. 

As  a  rule,  a  squab  is  nearly  4  weeks  old  before  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 
At  this  age  a  squab  is  fully  feathered  out  under  the  wings,  at  its  best  for  table 
use,  and  ou^.t  to  weigh  about  a  pound. 

Squab'. .pri ces  are  usually  best  during  the  winter.    That  is  because  good 
squabs  are  scarce  at  that  time.    Pigeons  don't  breed  so  freely  in  cold  weather  as 
they  do  in  the  spring.     So  it's  a  good  idea  to  save  some  of  the  best  of  the  spring 
squabs  for  breeding  purposes.     Squabs  are  generally  plentiful  in  the  spring,  and 
the  price  is  often  low  due  to  the  big  supply,  and  that  makes  it  a  good  idea  to 
pick  your  breeders  from  the  sipring  squabs. 

The  squabs  that  are  hatched  in  the  spring  seen  to  grow  better  than  those 
that  are  hatched  in  cold  wea.ther.     Select  j^our  breeders  from  the  pigeons  that 
produce  a  large  number  of  good  squabs.    Most  of  the  successful  squab  raisers  have 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  spring  hatches  produce  the  best  breeders. 
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As  I^ve  said,  you    donH  have  to  feed  the  squaos.    The  parent  pigeons  tend 
to  that.    And  theytll  make  a  good  jo^o  of  it  too,  if  you*  11  leave  them  alone  at 
feeding  time,      3at  j'-ou'll  have  to  feed  the  adult  pigeons  if  you  want  them  to  make 
the  "best  grovfth  and  produce  the  finest  sqaahs. 

Pigeons  donH  care  anything  ahout  milk,  bat  they  ai'^e  especially  fond  of 
water.    Be  sure  to  provide  your  pigeons  with  clean,  fresh  drinking  water, 

Feeding  pigeons  differs  radically-  fro:r:  feeding  chickens.     Chickens  like 
mash  as  well  a.s  grain,    pigeons  like  grain,  and  eat  large  quantities  of  it,  hat 
they  won*t  eat  mash,  and  they  don't  care  for  green  feed.    So  ration  for  pigeons 
is  made  up  of  grain  plus  a  good  sapply  of  drinking  v/ater,  and  some  minerals  such 
as  oyster  shell,  "bone  meal,  and  salt.    And  since  pigeons  don't  eat  mash,  it's 
necessary  to  feed  them  on  grains  that  are  hi^  in  protein  such  as  field  peas, 
cowpeas  and  peanuts. 

Pigeons  also  need  sach  grains  as  com,  kafir,  and  sor^um,  hat  those  grains 
are  not  so  high  in  protein  as  the  peas.    There  is  only  one  feed  which  makes  up  a 
large  part  of  the  pigeon  ration  that  is  expensive,  and  that  is  the  Canada  field 
pea.     Canada  field  peas  usually  cost  aoout  tmce  as  mach  as  the  other  grains  in 
the  average  pigeon  ration. 

But  res"alts  of  pigeon^ feeding  experiments  show  that  you  don't  have  to  feed 
Canada  field  peas  unless  you  want  to.    You  can  use  the  small  varieties  of  cowpeas 
instead. 

S.  K.  Haynes,  who  is  in  charge  of  pi geon- feeding  investigations  at  the 
Government  poultry  farm  at  Beltsville,  Marjdand,  gets- /good  resalts  "by  feeding 
cowpeas.    Covv-peas  have  almost  the  same  analysis  as  Canada  field-.poas,  and  are  iruch 
cheaper.    The  Brahham  variety  of  cowpeas  is  "being  fed  at  Beltsville  with  splendid 
results.    That  variety  is  very  small,  and  the  pigeons  can.  swallow  the  peas  without 
any  trouble, 

Mr.  Eaynes  is  running  an  experiment  now  to  compare  the  actual  as  well  as 
the  practical  feeding  value  of  cov/peas  and  Canada  field  peas  in  prodacing  squahs. 
And  while  the  test  is  not  over,  it  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  satisfy  Mr.  Eaynee 
that  the  smaller  varieties  of  cowpeas  can  he  used  to  advantage  in  feeding  pigeons. 

Another  pigeon  feeding  experiment  that  Mr,  Haynes  is  carrjang  on  is  a  test 
to  find  out  if  pigeons  need  >  cod-liver  oil  in  their  ration. 

Results  of  feeding  experiments  with  chickens  show  that  chickens  do  mach 
hetter  when  cod-liver  oil  is  included  in  their  ration  than  they  do  when  it  is  left 
out  of  the  ration. 

And  Mr.  Eaynes  is  trying  to  find  out  throu^  the  experiment  he  is  conducting 
if  cod-liver  oil  is  as  desirable  in  the  pigeon  ration  as  it  is  in  the  chicken 
ration. 

This  experiment  will  he  continued  for  some  time  hut  v/e  expect  to  oe  able  to 
report  results  within  a  few  months. 


AtTITOmTCEiSNT:     This  is  Station  in   concluding  neighbor 

Thompson's  weekly  PRIMER  PGR  TOW  FA^SRS  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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AHIT0UITC51IEI-TT:    This  is  I7ednesday,  and  time  for  Station   to  send  you 

the  Weeldy  PHIIIIS  POH  TOWN  FABl.iERS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  subject  for  this  week's  talk  is  KATSIKfG  EARLY  HATCHED  CT-JCKS  11^' 

THE  back:  yard.  ~ 
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The  old  proverb  that  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,"  is  certainly 
tme  of  early  hatched  chicks. 

Home  owners  who  raise  a  few  chickens  in  their  back  yards  say  that  they 
get  better  results  from  chicks  that  are  hatched  early,  say  before  the    first  of 
May,  than  they  do  from  chicks  that  are  hatched  after  the  first  of  May. 

March  and  April  are  the  best  months  for  the  early  hatches.    And  as  this 
is  the  last  week  of  April  it's  just  about  the  last  call  for  early  hatched  chicks 
this  spring. 

Most  early  hatched  chicks  are  raised  under  brooders,  and  you  need  to 
manage  the  brooder  well  to  get  the  best  res-alts. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  when  you  are  raising  chicks  in  the  brooder 
is  to  have  the  brooder  ready  when  the  cMcks  arrive.    Don't  make  them  wait. 
Waiting  is  hard  on  baby  chicks.    And  it's  better  to  have  the  brooder  ready  sev- 
eral days  in  advance  than  to  malce  the  cMcks  wait. 

Sanitation  is  important,  too.    Don't  put  baby  chicks  in  a  dirty  brooder. 
Clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder  thorou^ly  before  you  pat  the  chicks  in  it. 
Chicks  are  veiy  susceptible  to  disease,  and  i  t  pays  to\eep  everything  clean 
around  the  baby  cliicks. 

A.E.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agiucul- 
ture,  soys  that  he  has  two  iron-clad  rales  that  he  never  breaks  in  raising  baby 
chicks.    The  first  rule  is  to  clean    the  brooder,  and  the  second  lule  is  to  have 
the  brooder  ready  when  the  chicks  arrive. 


Lee  says  that  he  operates  his  brooder  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession 
before  the  chicks  arrive.    That  not  only  warms  up  the  brooder,  but  it  dries  out 
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the  litter.    And  most  important  of  all,  it  gives  liim  a  chance  to  check  up  on 
the  hrnoder  tempere.tare .    Lee  says  too,it*s  "better  to  get  the  temperature  right 
"before  the  chicks  arrive  than  it  is  to  have  to  experiment  with  the  "brooder  after 
you  put  the  chicks  in. 

Sahy  chicks  aje  lively  little  fellows  when  they  first  come  from  the  shells 
"bat  they  axe  not  very  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  worl^d,  ajid  need  quite  a  "bit 
of  mothering  for  "best  results.    A  day-old  chick  will  freeze  in  a  cold  corner  when 
there's  a  nice  warm  "brooder  in  plain  view, 

Lee^  s  method  of  protecting  "baby  chicks  from  cold  corners  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  know  better  is  to  pat  a  wire  screen  axound  the  brooder.    He  uses 
a  wire  screen  about  a  foot  hdgh  and  puts  it  about  18  inches  from  the  outside 
edge  of  the  brooder.    That  screen  keeps  the  chicks  near  the  heat,  and  prevents 
them  froni  bunching  and  crowding  in  cold  corners.    But  even  with  that  screen,  you 
still  have  to  watch  chicks  closely  for  a  day  or  so,  until  they  learn  to  go  under 
the  brooder  when  they  want  to  get  warn.    Once  they  learn,  they  are  safe,  and  you 
caji  relax,  and  sleep  without  dreaming  of  hearing  that  piercing  "cheep"  from  a 
freezing  chick  in  a  cold  comer. 

Sometimes  the  unexpected  happens,  and  an  incubator  hatch  turns  out  better 
than  you  expect,  and  you  find  yourself  with  more  chicks  than  your  brooder  v.lll 
accomoda,te » 

That  calls  for  quick  thinking  because  it's  not  best  to  crowd  baby  chicks. 
Crowding  chicks  in  a  brooder  is  a  irost  expensive  way  of  raising  chicks.    I  say 
it's  expensive,  because  crowding  usually  crowds  the  life  out  of  a  lot  of  the 
chicks. 

jI  f  you  have  a  500-chick  brooder  Lee  su,J:gests  that  you  keep  about  350 
chicks  around  it  instead  of  500.    That's  the  way  he  does,  and  he  says  that  he 
raises  more  and  better  chicks  when  he  doesn't  crowd  too  many  c'nicks  under  one 
brooder.    If  you  have  too  many  chicks  for  one  brooder  it's  better  to  run  a 
second  brooder  end  divide  the  chicks  than  to  try  to  crowd  them  all  under  one 
brooder* 

A  brooder  is  a  good  place  for  chJLcks  while  they  are  young,  but  it's  good 
business  to  get  the  chicks  out  in  the  open  as  soon  as  possible.    An  outside 
yard  that  is  free  from  disea.se  and  parasite  infection  is  an  ideal  place  for  baby 
chicks.    And  in  mild  weather,  chicks  can  sta.rt  going  outside  ishen  they  are  5 
or  6  days  old. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  cliicks  from  getting  into  bad  ha'bits  is  to 
keep  them  basy.    Give  them  plenty  of  feed,  and  water  at  regalar  intervals,  and 
don't  let  them  get  too  hungry.    If  they  get  hungry  they  are  apt  to  pick  each 
others'  toes,  and  turn  cannibals. 

"Use  plenty  of  green  feed.    Chicks  like  green  feed.    Besides  picking  *u"p 
the  green  feed  ^ves  the  chicks  something  to  do.      You'll  get  better  chicks,  and 
have  less  cannibalism  if  you  keep  the  chicks  busy. 

To  help  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  it  is  important  to  exanine  the 
brooder  every  morning  and  remove  sick,  dead,  or  diseased  chicks. 
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Look  out  for  the  litter,  too.  Chicks  like  to  -Bcratch,  and  when  they  get 
started  they  often  scratch  the  litter  up  in  "bunches.  That  leaves  holes,  cud.  when 
the  chicks  get  in  those  holes,  they  sometimes  crowd  too  mch.  So  it^s  a  good  idea 
to  look  over  the  brooder  before  the  chdcks  go  to  oed  at  night,  cud  mnke  sure  that 
the  litter  ic  level,  and  evenly  di stri hated  under  the  brooder. 

But  you  may  not  be  raising  your  chickens  under  the  brooder  this  year.  You 
may  be  plej-ining  to  bay  pullets  in  the  summer,  or  if  you  are  trying  to  economize, 
you  may  be  depending  on  the  old  "settin*"  hen  to  raise  your  chicks. 

If  you  ore  depending  on  the  old  hen,  Lee  suggests  that  you  help  her  by  hav- 
ing everything  ready  for  her  and  her  babies  when  she  brings  them  from  the  nest. 
Every  true  mother  looks  ahead  and  makes  an  a,ttempt  to  prepare  a  place  for  her 
babies  before  they  arrive.  If  you  give  her  a  decent  chance  she'll  take  good  care 
of  her  babies  when  they  roll  ffom  the  shells.  But,  it's  up  to  you  to  provide  a 
suitable  coop  end  clean  land.  Have  the  coop,  the  box,  the  barrel,  or  whatever  the 
hen  is  to  use  in  brooding  her  chicks,  ready  vriaen  the  hatch  "comes  off." 

If  you  v/ant  to  economize  this  spring,  save  your  chicks.  Save  every  chick 
that  is  strong  enough  to  break  throu^  the  shell.  If  a  hen  hatches  14  chicks  and 
brings  them  off  the  nest  in  good  condition,  there's  no  reason  for  losing  half  of 
them.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  by  the  use  of  good  methods  you  can  raise  every  good  vig- 
orous chick  that  is  hatched.  His  advice  is  not  to  see  how  many  chicks  you  can 
hatch  in  a  season,  but  to  see  how  many  of  those  hatched  can  be  saved  and  raised. 

By  cijjling  all  the  cockerels  as  so  n  as  they  reach  the  broiler  stage,  the 
pallets  are  given  a  mch  better  chance  to  develop  into  g^od  layers.  Lee  says  that 
a  home  owner  vho  keeps  a  few  chickens  in  the  limited  space,  like  you  find  in  the  ; 
back  yard  of  a  city  home,  can't  afford  to  keep  hens  that  don't  lay.  It's  better  to 
have  15  or  20  good  producers  than  a  flock  twice  that  size  that  is  not  culled  and 
contains  many  poor  layers  and  old  hens. 

The  average  back  yard  isn't  big  enough  for  a  big  flock  of  chickens.  You've 
got  to  concentrate  on  a  few  good  individuals,  and  then  take  care  of  them  by  pro- 
viding them  with  clean,  comfortable  surroundings,  and  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed. 

Lee  keeps  a  flock  of  50  hens  in  his  back  yard  but  divides  the  space  into  two 
separate  yards,  and  uses  first  one  and  then  the  other,  but  never  both  at  the  same 
time. 

The  idle  yard  is  worked  over  and  seeded  as  soon  as  the  chickens  leave  it 
so  that  it  v.lll  be  clean  aid'iresh  and  ready  for  the  chickens  vihen  they  come  back 
to  it.  The  chickens  also  have  the  use  of  the  garden  space  during  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Green  feed  helps,  too.  And  if  you  can  manage  to  keep  one  yard  in  green  feed 
all  the  time  you'll  not  only  save  on  the  feed  beill,  but  youHl  keep  the  yard 
fresh  an.d  raise  better  chickens,  Ck)od,  strong  healthy  chickens  naturally  make  bet- 
ter layers  than  weak  chicle  ens. 

So  if  you  want  good  layers  next  fall,  start  with  good  chickens,  eajrly 
ha.tched  chicks. if  you  can  get  them,  raise  them  on  clean  ground,  keep  them  in  clean, 
comfortable  quarters,  give  them  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  feed,  provide  some 
green  feed  if  you  can,  and  don' t  forget  the  drinking  water. 

Growing  chicks  need  lots  of  good,  clean,  fresh  drinking  water, 

AimoimcatEITT ;  This  is  Station  ^in  concluding  the  weekly  PETKER 

FOR  lOTi^  PAI-SilRS  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Next  week^'s 
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